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OLD HIZEN. 




Among the finest 
specimens of old Hizen 
ware will be found 
some that embody the 
true principles of artis- 
tic decoration. Nota- 
bly is this the case 
among the Kiku pat- 
terns, in which the 
chrysanthemum is con- 
ventionalized. Bowls, 
dishes, and beakers of 
this ware are often 
shaped like the impe- 
rial flower and fluted, 
or the outline symbol 
is laid on in enamel, 
or em- 
bossed in 
high re- 
lief. The 
diaper de- 
signs are often very beautiful, rich in effect 
and harmonious. A gourd-shaped ' ' sake' ' 
bottle has on its lowest bulb rooted plants 
growing as if in a garden ; on the second, 
strands of flowers laid on crosswise ; while 
on the top, round sprays of plum blossoms 
hang down like laden boughs toward the 
earth. 

The writer has three sets of Hizen porce- 
lain in his possession, not one of which he 
ranks aesthetically very high, but which 
when described give, with a little aid from 
pieces he has seen in collections, the his- 
toric characteristics of Hizen fictile art. 

The first set is a pair of vases, presented 
to a relative by the daughter of His Excel- 
lency Iwakura, the junior prime-minister of 
Japan. They are fourteen inches high, and 
of classic old Chinese shape. The paste is 
fine-grained and very hard, the glaze being 
of that remarkably pure dazzling white to 
which some critics have given the name 
" Imari white." Bands of red enamel 
(worked in with gold) around the base and 
top look as though they were put on with 
fine sealing-wax instead of with mineral 
enamel fired in the furnace. The main 
decoration on the obverse of the body is a basket of 
flowers — masses of peony and chrysanthemum, and 
artistically-bent sprays of the blooming plum-tree 
(ume). The base and brim of the basket are done in 
firm lines of intensely black enamel, the wicker-work 
of the basket being represented by gold (now a little 
rubbed or worn thin by age). The colors of the flow- 
ers are not so opaque, as in the Banko ware, for in- 
stance ; but the plum blossoms are glittering drops of 
white, giving a jewelled effect, and suggesting white 
petals shining with fresh dew. Around the neck of the 
vase " Kiku" or chrysanthemum flowers are painted 
with the stems on, and with the sepals outward in 
lustrous enamels, the black being intense and the red 
shining with a fresh glitter. This is one of the speci- 
mens of Old Hizen in which the paste is far whiter 
even than the best white Chinese ware. The colors 
are black, green, blue, banded gold (not matted as in 
Satsuma, and to the eye not even fixed by fire), red, and 
jewelled raised spots of white. On the reverse side is 
an indifferent landscape in green and gray. 

A word about decoration. No Japanese artist if left 
to himself would draw such a design spontaneously. 
My vase decoration stands midway between China and 
Holland. It is Chinese-Dutch, but not true spontane- 
ous Japanese thought or touch. The Arita artists were 
for one generation in bondage to China, and then the 
Dutchmen captured them. Only in later forms of the 



last decades of the eighteenth and during the present 
century have the native artists at Arita broken their 
trammels and given us original designs, or character- 
istic native art. 

In the second or middle (perhaps we might say 
Dutch) period an expert is never likely to mistake Hizen 
ware for, say, Awata or Kaga or Satsuma. For, in ad- 
dition to the set designs in un-Japanese symmetry, he 
will find such foreign elements as Dutch tulips, flowers 
tied in bunches with strings, and even European sym- 
bols. Few or none of the strong characteristic ele- 
ments of Japanese decorative art will be discovered, 
even though the bowls or beakers be unchallenged gems 
of decorative art. 

My second typical specimen is a set of six Hizen 
plates of pure fine white paste and glaze so white as to 
almost make one say, could he see only the under side, 
that they came from Sevres. They are seven inches in 
diameter, thin, and have two rings instead of one to 
stand on, (In the oldest Hizen ware three points or 



Nagasaki abomination typifies the dark side of modern 
Hizen art, with which the markets are now flooded. 
Recent Hizen ware is of all colors, sizes, forms, and 
qualities. William Elliot Griffis. 
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"ST. JEROME.*' BY LUCA BELLA ROBBIA. 

IN THE RECENT SAN DONATO COLLECTION. 

marks on which the article rested in the kiln serve to 
distinguish such pieces from the Chinese, on which they 
are wanting.) They are marked Hizen. jOn the sur- 
face are the figures of a Kugc (Kioto noble) in resplen- 
dent robes, with his two pages, who are gathering pine 
boughs for festal decoration. The gilt border of the 
plate, one inch wide, is of pine sprigs wrought in a stiff, 
regular, most un-Japonic style. I can see European 
brains in that plate as surely as Herodias saw the Bap- 
tist's head in a charger. They were presented to the 
writer by the Japanese premier Iwakura. Perhaps this 
imitation of foreign stiffness had vexed his Kioto soul 
long enough. 

My third typical specimen is " Nagasaki ware," made 
in Arita of good clay. It is a pair of vases two feet 
and a half high, round, bulbed in the centre, with 
trumpet-shaped rims. They were decorated in Naga- 
saki, and in abominable taste. The colors are sealing- 
wax red, light wash orange, black, green, red, and gold. 
The peonies and chrysanthemums are well done, and 
the peacocks and mandarin ducks are full of pride and 
motion. In two panels on the side are Fuji Yam a, 
" samurai," and " ladies" promenading with gorgeous 
robes and umbrellas. After examining a Satsuma 
vase, on which a divine huntress is descending on a 
cloud, noting the subdued harmony of the colors and 
gilding, and then looking at these Nagasaki monstrosi- 
ties, one feels a mental nausea arising in his soul. This 



THE reviver or rediscoverer of the art of enamelling 
in Italy was Luca della Robbia, a Florentine sculptor. 
Vasari describes him as a man of indefatigable perse- 
verance, working with his chisel all day and practis- 
ing drawing during the greater part of the night. 
Notwithstanding all his application and industry he 
did not succeed in earning enough money by sculpture 
to enable him to live by the art, and the idea occurred 
to him that he might nevertheless be able to pursue his 
modelling in some material more facile and less dear 
than marble. Hence it was that he began to make his 
models in clay, and to endeavor by experi- 
ment so to coat and bake the clay as to 
render those models durable. After many 
trials he at length discovered a method of 
covering the clay with a material which, 
when exposed to the intense heat of a fur- 
nace, became converted into an almost im- 
perishable enamel. He afterward made 
the further discovery of a method of im- 
parting color to the enamel, thus greatly 
adding to its beauty. The fame of Luca's 
work extended throughout Europe, and 
specimens of his art became widely dif- 
fused, many being sent into France and 
Spain, where they were greatly prized. 
Several fine specimens of his workmanship 
still adorn the principal churches of Flor- 
ence ; there are also some good pieces in 
the Louvre, and the South Kensington 
Museum is very rich in Della Robbian 
ware. 

Most of his subjects are in high relief, 
and adapted for church enrichment. The 
enamel is fine in quality, beautifully white, 
opaque, and highly lustrous ; and his cher- 
ubs, especially the faces, which have been 
left unglazed and their original sharpness 
untouched, are really masterpieces of plas- 
tic art. From some good specimens ex- 
tant we know that he also painted on the 
flat surface. A set of round plates or 
"tondi," now at the South Kensington 
Museum, are remarkably fine. They represent the 
twelve months of the year, and the figure in each is a 
husbandman at work according to the month represent- 
ed ; they are painted in different shades of blue on a 
white ground. The two specimens of enamelled ware 
illustrated herewith, " St. Jerome" and the " Madonna 
of the Cushion," were among the treasures of the 
recently dispersed San Donato collection. The "Ma- 
donna" was sold to an American purchaser. 



THE CINCINNATI POTTERY CLUB. 



Cincinnati, May 10, 1880. 
Several months ago a Pottery Club was organized 
here by the following ladies : Miss Louise McLaugh- 
lin, President ; Miss Clara Newton, Secretary ; Miss 
Alice Holabird, Treasurer ; Mrs, Geo. Dominick, Mrs. 
Mary Rhodes Ellis, Mrs. W. H. Field, Mrs. A. B. Mer- 
riam, Mrs. Leonard, Mrs. Chas. Kebler, Miss Agnes 
Pitman, Miss Alice Fletcher, and Miss Carlisle. Mrs. 
Keenan, Miss Laura Fry, and Miss Elizabeth Nourse 
were chosen honorary members. A room was secured 
in the pottery of Frederick Dallas, and the club set to 
work for practical experiment in a location where clay, 
skilled workmen, the mechanical conveniences of the 
kiln, and other needed facilities were all at hand, thus 
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concentrating their energies and wisely economizing 
time and strength. 

For a time the public did not hear much of the club, 
which kept its own secrets until a few days ago, when 
reception cards, decorated with etchings by Miss Mc- 
Laughlin, were issued to the number of three hundred 
and seventy-five. There was a general response to 
these invitations, and from ten in the morning to five in 
the afternoon of Wednesday, May 5th, the fashionable 
and artistic world of Cincinnati thronged the studio of 
the Pottery Club. The room was tastefully decorated 
with the rich colors of Oriental tapestry, and flowers 
were everywhere. Lilies gleamed from nooks and cor- 
ners, white and fragrant ; the faint perfume of apple- 
blossoms and ferns was in the air. The pottery, dis- 
played on a broad low shelf that ran around three sides 
of the studio, included vases ofall kinds, tea-sets and 
chocolate sets, salad dishes, pitchers, toilet jars, plates, 
cups and saucers, oatmeal and " bouillon" sets, croquet- 
lunch sets, and ornamental articles. The variety of 
work represented was very suggestive, showing that 
these amateurs are producing close imitations of im- 
ported wares, while new designs in decoration multiply 
- themselves and new methods of treatment are evolved. 
The ability of Miss McLaugh- 
lin, the President of the Pottery 
Club, is widely known. At this 
reception she exhibited thirty-six 
pieces. Among these were the 
Ali Baba vase and another sim- 
ilar to it in a ground tint of rich 
deep blue decorated with calla 
blossoms and leaves ; a pilgrim 
vase that bore on one side a 
winter landscape— as perfect a 
snow scene as one would wish 
to see ; a pair of pilgrim vases 
in softly shaded blue decorated 
with sprays of pink apple-blos- 
soms ; a jar in dead-leaf brown 
with relief decorations of the 
bamboo touched in gold ; an 
exquisite plaque on which was 
painted the portrait of a young 
girl ; a balloon vase in blue ; a 
pilgrim vase in the cream-col- 
ored Ohio clay, and a plaque 
with a rural landscape. 

Miss Agnes Pitman, Prof. 
Benn Pitman's daughter, exhib- 
ited a variety of exquisite work. 
From achievements in other 
branches of art Miss Pitman 
turned to decorative work or 
faience, and has shown much 
originality of method and deli- 
cacy of touch. Two Japanese 
tea-sets exhibited by her merit 
preservation in the cabinet of a 
connoisseur. One is of pale 
blue clay, colored through the 
entire texture, decorated in dead 
gold, fretted like the seeded 
background in wood-carving. 
The other tea-set is of the Ohio 

red clay ornamented with faint tracery of arabesques in 
Parian clay. A plaque in the native clay decorated by 
Miss Pitman shows bats caught in a web, the lines in 
relief clay. A pair of blue plaques were decorated in 
relief in Parian with faint hints of dead gold. Two fruit- 
dishes, great green leaves, were modelled with grace. 

Mrs. Leonard exhibited two beautiful plaques—" The 
Gleaner" and " Magnolias." The former was an ideal- 
ized portrait of a woman bearing a sheaf, her face up- 
turned to the evening sky. 

Miss Alice Holabird has worked on an individual 
basis, and has produced so perfect an imitation of the 
Bennett or Lambeth ware that critical observation could 
hardly detect it from the original. The floral decora- 
tions are all defined in black lines, which give a dis- 
tinctively rich effect. A chocolate-pitcher with a cream 
ground was decorated in cat-tails and river grasses, 
with a glowing band of Oriental colors at top and bot- 
tom, and over the top a spider-web defined in black 
lines. Another vase was in ivory tints with clusters of 
crimson flowers and dark glossy leaves. 

Mrs. Mary Rhodes Ellis had some especially fine 
work in Limoges and in over-glaze. She makes a spe- 
cialty of the over-glaze work in faience after the plcl 



Meissen. A lovely vase in old blue was decorated by 
Mrs. Merriam with a stork brooding over her nest and 
another standing by her. 

Mrs. Dominick makes a specialty of work in relief. 
One plaque showed very unique treatment. It repre- 
sented fishes tangled in a net, which seemed to be 
modelled in clay and thrown over them. A tall vase 
showed modelled decoration in Parian clay. 

Mrs. Field showed some fine work in white high 
relief, and also in low relief. A pretty conception was 
a " snowball" vase formed of white clay modelled after 
petals of the snowball. A vase with a very accidental- 
looking fissure at one side, with the wild eglantine (all 
modelled in clay) growing in and around it, was also 
shown by Mrs. Field. 

Miss Newton exhibited faience in rich Persian de- 
signs. Quaint figures in low relief, Limoges painting, 
and fafence treated after Bennett are her specialties. 

Miss Nourse showed a plaque with three owls sitting 
on a bank, and Miss Fry a plaque in deep blue deco- 
rated with a flight of swallows. 

From Mrs. Keenan there were many good pieces. 
A vase of native clay ornamented with ivy was much 
admired. 



cover, about 13 inches high, 410 pounds 11 shillings ; 
another, similar, 325 pounds 10 shillings ; an oviform 
jar and cover, with groups of flowers and birds, 8 
inches high, 45 pounds ; a dish, with raised medallion 
of flowers, bordered with figures, 14 inches in diame- 
ter, 31 pounds 10 shillings ; a large beaker, hawthorn 
on blue, 44 pounds ; a set of three jars and covers, and 
a pair of beakers, painted with figures and flowers and 
birds, 11 inches high, 120 pounds ; a tall jar and cover, 
with figures in compartments, 19 inches high, 47 
pounds 5 shillings ; a set of three vases and covers, 
and a pair of beakers, with figures and vases of flowers 
in compartments, 18 inches high, 320 pounds ; a haw- 
thorn pattern jar, with cover, about 13 inches high, 
deep blue marbled ground, 620 pounds, and a similar 
jar with cover, 650 pounds. 



THE PORCELAIN REGIMENT. 




'the madonna of the cushion." 



BY LXtCA DELLA ROBBIA. 

BOUGHT AT THK SAN DONATO SALE FOR AN AMERICAN COLLECTION. 



Mrs. Chas. Kebler exhibited a pilgrim vase with a 
study of horses and a chariot, which was very spirited. 

Among the guests at this reception were General 
Goshorn, Col. and Mrs. George Ward Nichols ; Judge 
and Mrs. Perry with their guest, Miss Waite, a daugh- 
ter of the Chief Justice ; Professor Parker Pillsbury, of 
Boston ; Professor Venable, of Cincinnati ; Professor 
Benn Pitman, and Mr. Henry Fry. 

Lilian Whiting. 



A paper has lately been discovered in the state 
archives of Saxony which contains some curious par- 
ticulars concerning the corps long known to the Prus- 
sian service as the "Porcelain Regiment," and from 
which the present 1st dragoons 
and the 3d, 4th, and 5th regi- 
ments of cuirassiers claim to 
have sprung. According to 
tradition the regiment was 
bought by King Frederick Wil- 
liam of Prussia from the King 
of Poland for some costly porce- 
lain vases, and the documents 
lately found in the Saxon ar- 
chives show that substantially 
the tradition was correct. King 
Frederick William, it appears, 
possessed a number of very 
beautiful and precious speci- 
mens of porcelain, and an at- 
tempt was made by King Au- 
gust II. of Poland, who was also 
Elector of Saxony, to purchase 
some of these through an agent 
in Berlin. 

King Frederick William de- 
clined to sell any of his porce- 
lain ; but King August, knowing 
his royal brother's passion for 
soldiers, offered him 600 dra- 
goons, without horses, arms, 
equipment, or officers, in ex- 
change for certain pieces. The 
negotiations were carried on by 
Privy Councillor von Marschall 
on behalf of Prussia, and Lieu- 
tenant-General von Schmettau 
for King August, and ended in 
the transfer of the 600 dragoons 
to the King of Prussia, and of a 
number of the vases in the first 
place to Dresden, where some 
were added to the royal collec- 
tion of china, and others were 
placed in the Johann Museum, 
Where they are still distinguished as the " dragoon 
vases." The men were valued at 20 thalers each, and 
the whole regiment consequently at 12,000 thalers ; 
while the porcelain given in exchange for them was 7 
considered to be worth considerably more, though it 
had been purchased by the deceased King Frederick I. 
for a smaller sum. 



SALE OF RARE BLUE AND WHITE CHINA. 



At the late auction sale in London of Dr. E. B. 
Shuldham's collection of old blue mayflower and plum 
blossoms china, some choice specimens brought high 
prices. A globular hawthorn-pattern jar with cover, 
about 13 inches high, sold for 262 pounds 10 shillings ; 
a similar one with hawthorn branches on deep-blue 
marbled ground realized 257 pounds 5 shillings ; a 
small neck jar, hawthorn on marbled blue ground, 7 
inches high, 99 pounds 15 shillings ; a globular haw- 
thorn jar, deep-blue marbled ground, with cover of 
black wood, 232 pounds ; a globular hawthorn jar and 



A new " vide poche" for a morning-room table is 
the knotted handkerchief in china. It imitates the poor 
traveller's bundle often carried on the end of a stick. 

Two French horns in modern Sevres, one slung 
through the other, are hung up for paper matches. 

Absurd caricatures of preachers, deputies, and 
lawyers holding forth with half their bodies concealed 
in sea-shells, or dangling out of a snail, are made in a 
singular mixture of terra cotta and white china. 

Something entirely new are imitations of bronze 
nielli in a fine, tender ware, which at a very short dis- 
tance has all the lustre and all the golden metallization 
of old bronze. The traceries are pencilled blossoms, 
perfect reproductions of antique designs. These vases 
are very expensive. 



